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To the President, Directors and Members of 
The Jewish Agricultural Society, Inc. 


GENTLEMEN: 


A general improvement in the agricultural situation can be 
recorded for the year 1923. But three years of depression have 
left their scar on American agriculture. Seldom has there 
existed such universal discontent among our farm population. 
Seldom has there been such a lowering of morale as at the 
present day. Farmers’ sons have no desire to follow in the 
footsteps of their fathers. Farm laborers are hard to procure. 
They prefer the more remunerative city jobs. The attendance 
at our agricultural colleges is falling off. Gloomy is the picture 
of farm life that Secretary Wallace draws in his annual report. 
“The undeserved fate and the powerlessness to pull out of 
difficulties” he says “has lessened hope and developed an unrest 
which will be felt for a long time.” It is already being felt 
in the strong and persistent drift from farm to city. 

This condition is the natural result of the upheaval that was 
bound to follow the world conflict. Although serious, it cannot 
last. Indeed it is safe to state that the agricultural crisis has 
passed. As yet the recovery has been slow and wise measures 
are needed to speed the process of convalescence. With the 
intensive study that farm problems are receiving, it is to be 
hoped that effective solutions will soon be found and applied. 

As may be expected, the situation above described has had 
its effect upon the year’s activities of our Society. It has meant 
a dropping off in the number of farm seekers, a decline in the 
number of newly settled farmers, a reduction in the number of 
loans extended, a falling off in the number of laborers placed 
on farms. Only in our educational activities has the pace not 
been slackened. Here, on the contrary, it has been accelerated 
to help our farmers over the period of depression. 

A brief résumé of this year’s work shows that 353 farm 
loans aggregating $272,830.67 were granted. This brings our 
total number of loans to 6980 and the total amount to $4,415,- 
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622.77. Collections on farm loans reached $275,117.00. Our 
Farm Settlement Department advised 620 farm seekers and set- 
tled 65. Our efforts at fraud prevention were carried forward 
without abatement. ‘Through our Farm Labor Department 703 
men were placed on farms bringing the total of our placements 
to 13,486. Our sanitation activities were carried to new fields. 
The disturbed times gave our Extension Department another 
opportunity to demonstrate its value. A handbook on the horse 
was added to our Yiddish publications. Scholarships in State 
Agricultural Colleges were awarded and students loans granted. 
The interests of the Jewish farm family were promoted through 
a constructive program carried on in cooperation with the Council 
of Jewish Women. Our branch offices—in Chicago, Philadel- 
phia and Ellenville—have faithfully served farmers and farm 
seekers in their respective territories. 

On the whole, the Jewish farmers have borne their trials with 
fortitude. The Jewish farm movement is firmly entrenched. Not 
even a serious depression can shake its foundations. 


FARM SETTLEMENT DEPARTMENT 


It is estimated that the net decline in the farm population 
of the United States during the year ending February 1923 was 
1,200,000, the largest loss in any single year. Reports from the 
Department of Agriculture from a group of fifteen states in the 
most fertile section of the country show that almost 4% of farm 
owners lost their farms through foreclosure or bankruptcy, and 
that 414% simply turned their farms over to their creditors 
voluntarily so as to avoid legal action. Besides, more than 15% 
were in fact bankrupt, and only the grace of their creditors per- 
mitted them to continue in the hope that they could work out 
their salvation. ‘The percentage of tenant farmers that had to 
quit was much higher. 

In the face of such a situation it is small wonder that the city 
man was reluctant to give up his job or business to enter upon a 
venture which, even if ultimately successful, means an up-hill 
struggle. Farm settlement bureaus report a lessening of activity. 
A state settlement agency which formerly averaged five or six 
applicants daily now registers about one in two days. A large 
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farm agency, whose field covers many states, experienced a 
reduction of 36% in volume of business this year. Our own 
Farm Settlement Department records a steadily declining num- 
ber of farm seekers since the present period of deflation set in 
in 1920. Our settlement work this year was also slackened 
because of the absence for half a year of our settlement director, 
who was granted a leave to serve on a special mission in Palestine. 
But midst such abormal conditions, and with no corresponding 
recession in farm values, we rather welcomed this lull in activity. 

Compared with 1,165 farm seekers who applied to us in 1922 
and 1,243 in 1921, the first year of this drastic deflation period, 
the number this year was 620. Only 65 new farmers were 
settled. This, however, by no means includes all the new Jewish 
farmers for the year. A goodly number no doubt established 
themselves on their own initiative. While we have no definite 
figures, it is our belief that despite the smaller additions to the 
ranks and the usual defections, the curve downward has not been 
quite as sharp in the Jewish as in the general farm population. 

Another thing—the calibre of our settlement applicants is 
constantly rising. More American born and American raised 
young men come to our doors. Indeed, with immigration re- 
stricted, it is this class that must hereafter furnish the bulk of 
the material for the Jewish farming population. And with the 
change in farm practices, when farming is no longer merely 
groveling in the earth but a recognized science, no longer a 
menial occupation but a calling giving ample play for one’s mental 
faculties, there is no reason why it should not attract larger 
numbers of native Jewish youth when farming conditions shall 
have recovered from their present slump. 

The report of our Settlement Director follows: 


“The inevitable result of post war readjustment was an 
exodus from the farm. Abandoned farmsteads, deserted 
farm homes, unplowed fields, have become a common sight. 
Last June the Connecticut State Board of Agriculture re- 
ported that it had listed twice as many vacant farms this year 
as last. Similar conditions prevail in other states. Never- 
theless, the prices of farms, though on a decline in some 
sections, are maintaining a high level. It is still hard to find 
good farms at reasonable prices. 
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“These considerations, plus the revival of industrial 
activity, are responsible for the decrease in the operations 
of this department during 1923. The prospective farm buyer, 
cognizant of conditions, preferred to follow a policy of 
‘watchful waiting’. Added to the foregoing was our short- 
age of funds which prevented us from financing new farmers 
for a period of a few months early in the year. Moreover, 
your settlement director was on a leave of absence for over 
five months. 

“The following table summarizes our work in 1923, as 
compared with that in the two preceding years: 











1921 1922 1923 

Number of applicants ..... 1,243 1,160 620 
Number who bought farms. 97 104 65 
Average capital possessed 

per applicant settled...| $3,482 $3,954 $3,327 
Average capital possessed 

per farm bought... ... 4,814 5,875 4,345 
Average price per farm 

DOVER Gena tes eek is 8,166 8,645 8,218 
Average personal property 

value per farm.......... 1,080 814 563 
Total amount of settlement 

loans granted.......... 60,800 36,150 26,700 
Average amount of settle- 

ment loans; che eee ® 1,447 1,063 1,483 
Farms bought in partnership. 22 28 9 








“The table shows that despite a decline in the average 
capital of our new farmers, they still have a substantial stake 
in their enterprise; that the average price per farm (real 
estate) dropped slightly, indicating that there has been no 
material recession in farm values; that the value of the per- 
sonal property included in the purchase fell from $1,080 in 
1921 to $563, due in part to depreciation of farm equipment 
and partly to the fact that more than one-third of the new 
farmers were settled on poultry farms which require less 
equipment. ‘The size of the average loan indicates that farm 
seekers needed financial help to a somewhat greater extent 
than last year because they started with a smaller initial 
capital and bought farms that were not as well equipped. 
The smaller percentage of partnerships is significant. It 
shows the effect of our preaching against partnership ven- 
tures. 


“The total capital possessed by our settlement applicants 
was $216,252, the total value of the farm real estate bought 
was $382,755, and the total value of personal property 
$28,163. The farms bought are located in seven states in the 
east and middle west. 

“Our newly established farmers included six who had 
been previously placed by our Farm Labor Department, 
eleven farm school and agricultural college graduates, two 
ex-service men who had taken vocational training in farm- 
ing, two farm tenants and twelve who had farmed before— 
more than half experienced men, a higher percentage than 
in former years. While the others had no farm experience, 
they were men of good physique, intelligent and energetic, 
and had sufficient means to warrant us in encouraging them 
to make the attempt. 

“A pleasing fact is the comparative youth of our new 
farmers—32% were under 30, 43% between 30 and 40, 21% 
between 40 and 50, 4% over 50. In other words 75% were 
under 40 years. This new material is very promising. At- 
testing to the quality of the Jewish newcomers in his sec- 
tion, the head of a national bank says: 


“We are writing you an expression of our opinion 
regarding the class of men sent to this vicinity by your 
Society, and our opinion as to their success * * 

“The majority of those who come here are a very in- 
telligent class of people, and we think they have been the 
means of helping build up this section as a poultry center 
and are quite sure the assistance rendered them by your 
Society has been a very big support in the successful 
operations of their farms.’ 


“The new type of farm seeker comes from a class of 
Americanized Jewish young men, the class from which the 
Jewish recruits to farming will hereafter have to come. 

“We have always been advocates of diversified farming. 
It is the safest, especially for the newcomer. Lately, how- 
ever, our people have shown such remarkable proficiency in 
_ poultry husbandry that we felt justified in locating twenty- 
three of this year’s farmers on poultry farms. ‘Twelve 
bought dairy farms, two fruit farms, the others general 
farms. ‘The specialized farms, however, do not exclude 
other lines of farming. They merely indicate the major 
farm enterprise. 

“Our policy has been opposed to the development of 
exclusively Jewish farm settlements. We believe that Amer- 
icanization can best be achieved in an American environ- 
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ment. Yet we cannot close our eyes to experience. This 
shows that the tenure of the isolated Jewish farmer is often 
brief. Like his brother in the city, the Jew on the farm. 
craves the opportunity for religious observance. If he is to 
remain on the farm he must have his synagogue and a 
teacher for his children. Our method of solving this prob- 
lem is to settle our people close enough together to facilitate 
organization for religious purposes. In Toms River, New 
Jersey, we succeeded in developing within five years a Jewish 
community of over 50 families, which now provides for its 
own religious needs. ‘The wisdom of this policy is well 
brought out in the following letter: 


“*T thank you for settling more Jews in our section. 
This was my hope when I bought my farm here. We are 
now going to have our own “Minyon” for the high holi- 
days for the first time. Last year my parents and myself 
were compelled to go to New York City for the holidays. 
A few more Jewish farmers and we should be able to 
have our own synagogue and a school for teaching our 
children Judaism. I hope that we should not have to wait 
a long time for this.’ 


“There is another phase of this department’s service. 
Effecting settlements, matching farm and’ farmer, is im- 
portant. It is just as important to discourage the' obviously 
unfit. Nor is it less important to prevent the fit from making 
the wrong selection or falling victim to the cupidity of the 
crooked real estate agent. A good instance of the importance 
of selecting the proper farm is furnished by the case of E. 
who bought a $17,000 poultry farm against our advice two 
years ago. We cautioned him that he was taking too big a 
bite. After a bitter struggle, he asked us to help him sell 
his farm for $13,000—a loss of $4,000 plus the money in- 
vested since purchase. 

“Glowing advertisements of farm ‘bargains’ lure the 
unsophisticated farm buyer. A large farm agency that pre- 
viously limited its advertising to the English press, recently 
started an advertising campaign in the Yiddish papers. It 
offers farms such as this: 125 acre farm with season’s crops, 
9 cows, horses, sheep, chickens, furniture, tools, good six 
room house, barn, granary, poultry house, good income, 114 
miles from depot, $1,900 less than half cash. It is plain 
that a farm such as this is dear at any price. 

“Our own announcements in the Yiddish press are 
intended to counteract this type of deceptive advertising. It 
has not been without result. A splendid instance just came 
to our notice. An advertisement attracted L. to a farm in 
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Connecticut, the price of which was $4,800, of which $1,400 
was to be paid in cash. L. told the agent that he wanted 
our advice before inspecting the farm. Immediately the 
price was reduced to $4,200 and the cash payment to $1,000. 

“In conclusion it may not be amiss to sum up briefly 
the various functions of our department. We examine and 
list farms. We advise the farm seeker. We appraise per- 
sonal property. We size up the prospect. We endeavor to 
fit farm and farmer. We aid in the conduct of purchase 
negotiations. We make a resolute attempt to prevent fraud. 
So much for the positive phase of our service. Though 
of a negative character, our efforts in dissuading those 
physically and temperamentally unqualified are of equal im- 
portance. Whether a farm seeker is immediately settled or 
his settlement deferred or entirely prevented, no applicant 
leaves our office without a comprehensive picture of what 
farm life is and what farming requires.” 


As the foregoing report shows, our efforts at fraud preven- 
tion are an important phase of the work of this department. 
Many immigrant farm buyers are mulcted of vast sums of money 
through the machinations of dishonest brokers and rapacious 
land sharks. Such harmful practices have their pernicious reac- 
tion not only in that hard-working immigants are filched of their 
savings but also in that, after a futile struggle, they are thrown 
back upon the city shorn of their means, robbed of their hopes, 
disgruntled and discouraged, to take up anew the burden from 
which they toiled so hard to escape. The cause of agriculture 
suffers. The defrauded immigrant loses faith in American insti- 
tutions. His Americanization is retarded. 

Through the Society’s intervention many a crooked deal has 
been nipped in the bud. Questionable transactions are subjected 
to the closest scrutiny. Now and then a case promising a success- 
ful outcome is prosecuted. A case of this kind is now in progress. 
If won, it will be given wide publicity, in the hope that such 
publicity will serve as a warning to malefactors of this ilk. 
Some states have laws making it compulsory for every real estate 
agent to be licensed. New York State has such a law. But 
unfortunately it applies only to New York City and adjacent 
counties. We advocated before the Legislative Committee to 
investigate the Exploitation of Immigrants, appointed at the last 
session of the legislature, the extension of the law so as to make 
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it state-wide. This Committee will report at the next session. 
It is our opinion that a license law with teeth would be much 
more effective than criminal proceedings. It would make sharp 
practices and unbusinesslike dealings ground for the revocation 
of a license. We do not delude ourselves in the belief that such 
a measure would with one stroke put an end to the depredations 
of these vultures, but we do believe that their wings would be 
clipped and their unsavory operations considerably reduced. 


EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 


At a juncture like the present we cannot help repeat the 
assertion often made in our reports that valuable as financial 
aid is to the struggling farmer, it is by far eclipsed by the advice 
and encouragement brought to him through our Extension 
Department. Our function is to make farmers not merely farm 
loans. To help a farmer financially and then let him flounder 
along helplessly is of doubtful benefit. Letters like the following 
speak eloquently of the significance of our extension service: 


“At last I am able to take the time to thank you for 
your speedy assistance. Mr. S. came just in time and saved 
all the hens he found alive. They suffered from four dis- 
eases—pox, canker, roup and diphtheria. During the last 
few days previous to his coming, the mortality was from 
10 to 12 a day and if this were allowed to go on several days 
more, not a single hen would be alive today. But now, 
thank the Lord, since the specialist was here we haven’t lost 
a single hen.” 


Another letter reads: 


“Your letter received. I thank you thousands of times - 
for your kindness in not forgetting me. As for my cows, 
they all, thank the Lord, got well except one. I called a 
veterinarian today and he assured me that the cow would 
be well in about four or five days. Dear friends, I do not 
mean to flatter you, but it can truly be said that although I 
heard about your Society a long time ago, I did not know 
so much what a great help it is for farmers.” 


The mere cataloging of this department’s activities gives one 
a conception of its many lines of endeavor. ‘They include a 
system of itinerant instruction, lectures, group projects, demon- 
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strations, and many forms of community activity; the award of 
scholarships; a purchasing service bureau; a correspondence 
course in Yiddish; the publication of The Jewish Farmer; the 
issuance of timely informative circulars; the publications of a 
Yiddish text book on poultry ; a manual on diseases of cattle and 
a manual on the horse. 

Not only our field staff but our office staff serves as a constant 
source of information on all manner of agricultural questions. 
Farmers are encouraged to bring their problems to us and they 
take full advantage of our offer. The following letter is typical: 


“I have started the poultry business about four years 
ago and I have. spent a lot of time and money and cannot 
make it go right. Now this is the fifth season coming on 
and I would like to have some help from you as I have 
spoken to a few men who have had your help and succeeded. 
Therefore I would like you to help me. I would like to have 
one of your representatives come down to my farm and 
show me the faults and give me instructions on all the mis- 
takes.” 


Bearing upon our community efforts, we select for quotation 
a letter from a Michigan community: 


“After you closed your season’s work here we look back 
and can see how much good you have accomplished. * * * 
We wonder whether you realize what an impression it made 
onus. We feel it therefore proper to tell you how much we 
appreciate your efforts. We cannot find the proper words 
to express how beneficial to us your work was. A few 
years ago we did not know our neighbors. Now we all 
know each other and our children know one. another.” 


Our Extension Department is unique in that it includes not 
only the types of extension service rendered by federal and state 
agencies, but takes in also activities of a more intimate character, 
such as, for instance, religious education. Religion is a question 
which looms large in the life of all farmers—non-Jewish as well 
as Jewish. So important is it that the American Country Life 
Association has set aside its next annual conference for the 
exclusive discussion of the theme, “The Farmer and Religion.” 
For the Jewish farmer it presents especial difficulties for the 
reason, among others, that Jewish farm communities are smaller. 
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The lack of opportunity to give the children an adequate religious 
education is responsible for many a defection from the farm. It 
is our conviction that if this spiritual influence can be brought to 
the Jewish agrarian child, the Jewish farm movement will have 
a healthier growth. Through the grant of loans and by outright 
contributions, we made possible the erection of synagogues and 
religious schools. But the strain on our financial resources has, 
save in spasmodic instances, made it impossible for us to subsidize 
religious instruction. The Council of Jewish Women is making a 
commendable effort to minister to the farm children’s religious 
needs, but it has a large program and is not equipped to handle 
the problem with any degree of adequacy. ‘Toward the end of the 
year we entered into negotiations with the United Synagogue, 
and we were fortunate in securing a promise of its financial sup- 
port in the organization of religious schools in farm communities. 
The work will be taken up energetically, and next year we hope 
to be able to report the establishment of religious schools in five 
or six communities. These, we trust, will be merely the forerun- 
ners of a comprehensive religious school system in all Jewish 
farming districts. 


We present the report of our Extension Director: 


“The past year gave us ample opportunity to be of service 
to farmers of all classes. We guided the newcomer through 
the tender period of apprenticeship. We advised the estab- 
lished farmer who was ripe for expansion. ‘To the victim 
of drought, unseasonable climatic conditions, insect pests, 
plant diseases, and other unfortunate circumstances, we 
brought timely emergency relief. 

“The manifold phases of this department’s activities 
have been fully discussed in previous reports. In this report 
we shall limit ourselves to the phases stressed this year and 
to the effect of the teachings of former years. 


“FE/MENGENCY Reiger Measures: At the very beginning 
of the year it became apparent that our farmers were not 
destined to enjoy a period of unalloyed prosperity. To the 
poultry farmers the first disappointment came with the early 
hatches. Bad weather or unsound practices, or both, re- 
sulted in a crop of weak chicks, impotent to withstand the 
vicissitudes of a motherless life. Born handicapped, the 
birds fell easy prey to disease. Calls for help poured in 
from many parts. To them we responded with the utmost 
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dispatch, and when our own staff was taxed beyond its 
capacity, we enlisted the services of a temporary worker who 
is an experienced poultryman. Many letters of apprecia- 
tion attest to the effectiveness of the service. But perhaps 
the more striking evidence is the decimation, and in some 
instances the almost entire annihilation, of the flocks on 
farms that did not receive the benefit of extension advice. 

“The elements were no more merciful to the crop pro- 
ducer. A cold, wet spring retarded the planting season. 
This was followed by a drought, and it seemed that the grim 
foreboding that Providence will ‘shut up the heaven so that 
there shall be no rain and the ground shall not yield her 
fruit’ would be fulfilled. Not only did crops wither, but 
man and beast alike suffered as springs and wells dried 
up. We readjusted plans of crop planting. We gave in- 
structions in the proper methods of cultivating the crop 
which survived the drought, and advice on the substitution 
of crops to replace those that were destroyed. In coopera- 
tion with our Sanitation Department, we advocated the 
deepening of wells and the utilization of unused springs. 

“An outbreak of plant diseases and insect pests also 
took their share of toll. Due to the vigilance of our exten- 
sion agent, most of our New Jersey farmers escaped the 
disastrous effects of these ravages. But the Pennsylvania 
and Delaware farmers were not so fortunate. Their losses 
could in a measure have been prevented had they followed 
our teaching to treat their seed and practice crop rotation. 
After the damage had occurred not much could be done to 
help them. We did what we could. Though the cost was 
big they got a valuable object lesson for the future. 

“Our dairy farmers fared comparatively better but did 
not escape the unfavorable effects of untoward weather. 
By advocating the planting of emergency crops, to which 
reference has already been made, we brought relief in this 
trying situation. 


“DIVERSIFICATION: We are constantly gaining new con- 
verts to the idea of diversification in farming. Many an 
old-timer in the South Jersey Colonies is now producing 
asparagus, alfalfa, eggs and a variety of truck, instead of 
limiting his operations to the raising of sweet potatoes, 
tomatoes and a few other vegetables. The same is true of 
the potato growers of Monmouth County, New Jersey. In 
Hunterdon County, New Jersey, which was considered un- 
adapted to alfalfa, an alfalfa project was carried through. 
In a season where many of the staple crops perished, this 
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new crop flourished. The barren hills of Sullivan and 
Ulster Counties which had baffled the original husbandmen 
are now, in the hands of novices, made to produce excel- 
lent crops of potatoes. A recent comer, near Monticello, 
has under our tutelage become the star potato grower. He 
supplies potatoes not only for consumption but also for 
seed to many neighboring Jewish and non-Jewish farmers. 


“PouLtRY: In the line of poultry we were of great help, 
giving instruction in the proper erection of poultry houses, 
picking suitable sites for them, assisting in. the selection of 
the stock, in the purchase of material, teaching the general 
care of flocks, and in other details too numerous to mention. 
We encouraged the more advanced poultrymen to hatch 
chicks for sale and, through our purchasing service, helped 
them sell thousands of birds. The statement of a farmer 
at a recent state conference of Jewish farmers is illuminat- 
ing. In substance it was this: 


‘My principal occupation used to be dairying. Last 
year I started in poultry with chicks and brooders bought 
through The Jewish Agricultural Society. Now I clear 
$26 every week and have more time to devote to other 
farm operations. I planted grapes and strawberries 
with plants bought through the Society. As with the 
poultry, your extension man was of great help, showing 
me how to plant and cultivate.’ 


“Incidentally this man’s story brings out strikingly the 
benefits of diversification. 

“A professor of Poultry Extension of the New York 
State College of Agriculture, after a visit to a prominent 
Jewish poultryman, a faithful follower of our teachings, 
pronounced his flock as the equal to the best in New York 
State. 

“We initiated our farmers into the paying practice of 
caponizing cockrels, and the Connecticut State Poultrymen’s 
Association, in its official organ, recorded that upwards of 
400 birds were caponized at demonstrations conducted for 
Jewish farmers. 


“Hep To DatryMEN: Health regulations affecting the 
purity of the milk for city consumption are very strict. As 
heretofore, and with the cooperation of our Sanitation De- 
partment, we interpreted these regulations and showed our 
farmers how to comply with them most economically and 
efficiently. We have been constantly urging livestock im- 
provement through the weeding out of unprofitable ani- 
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mals, the culling of unproductive birds, and their replace- 
ment by stock and flocks of superior grade. A live stock 
improvement association was organized in the Ellenville 
district, as a result of which five pure bred bulls found 
their way on farms on which no such animals had pre- 
viously been kept. This should mean a material improve- 
ment in the livestock of the whole neighborhood. In Con- 
necticut, our extension man, accompanied by a specialist 
from the State College, visited farms to instruct the farmers 
how to cull unproductive stock. Although this project was 
undertaken at the close of the year, some farmers have 
already bought pure bred bulls. 

“The President of our Society presented a pure bred 
bull calf to a New Jersey community. 

“A prominent Ulster County (New York) veterinarian 
says: “The quality of livestock kept by Jewish farmers here- 
abouts has materially improved in the last three years.’ 

“The work in the field of dairying already described, and 
the encouragement given dairymen to buy their feed col- 
lectively in carload lots from such reliable sources as The 
Eastern States Farmers’ Eixchange and the New York State 
Co-operative Exchange, resulted in the lowering of the cost 
of milk production and hence widened the margin of profit 
for the farmer. 


“FarM Home BEAUTIFICATION: We undertook this year 
to demonstrate to our farmers the benefits to be derived from 
the beautification of farm grounds, the cultivation of flower 
gardens and similar means of improvement. This being a 
new project, we concentrated our efforts in the beginning on 
a few sections. We appealed to the sense of community 
pride. Attempting to reach the parents through the chil- 
dren, we enlisted the co-operation of the schools. Prizes 
were offered for the best compositions on the subject ‘How 
to make my community the best place in which to live’. 
Other prizes were awarded for actual achievement in home 
beautification. These prizes consisted exclusively of mate- 
rial needed to effect the end sought, viz., shrubs, trees and 
books on landscape gardening. Simultaneously the work 
was carried on with the parents by means of lectures and 
by Yiddish circulars. A concrete example of the fruits of 
our labors is furnished by a small community in New Jersey 
which bought 150 shrubs and trees and a large amount of 
flower seed. The Council of Jewish Women is co-operat- 
ing in this enterprise and has incorporated it in its regular 
program. 
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“SociAL AND RELIcIous Work: It was our privilege to 
contribute to the recreational, social and religious sides of 
farm life. Special holiday festivities and other celebrations 
were arranged—some in co-operation with the Council of 
Jewish Women. Entertainment was often combined with 
education. Thus the annual conference of the mountain 
farmers, attended by over 200 farmers, was made the occa- 
sion for a Succoth celebration. In some instances field 
demonstrations were followed by farmers’ picnics. 

“A concrete plan of religious instruction has been form- 
ulated, and with the aid of the United Synagogue, we hope 
to carry it to fruition next year. In Rensselaer County, 
New York, and in South Jersey, a fairly satisfactory system 
of religious instruction is already in practice. 


“METHODS OF E,XTENSION SERVICE: The methods of ex- 
tension service by which the foregoing has been accom- 
plished, may, for the sake of convenience, be considered 
under two broad headings (1) those by means of which we 
come into personal contact with our farmers, and (2) those 
comprising literature, correspondence and co-operation with 
other agencies. Through these methods there are but few 
Jewish farmers in the country that do not come under our 
influence. 

“Through the first method we reached communities scat- 
tered over 38 counties in 7 states, exclusive of the territory 
covered by our Western Office. We made 1,495 individual 
farm visits. We gave advice to 1,565 callers at our office. 
We brought our farmers into closer contact with agricultural 
colleges, stimulated them to join the state poultry tours 
undertaken by the experiment stations, brought them to the 
summer field days held on the college grounds. We encour- 
aged several Jewish boys in Connecticut to take the junior 
short courses. We held 142 gatherings attended by 5,826 
people. 

“Space precludes lengthy discussion of those meetings, 
but a conference of representatives of farmers from the 
whole State of Connecticut deserves brief mention. ‘The 
remarkable feature of this conference was the prominence 
given to subjects of a non-economic character. Preference 
was accorded to such questions as religious instruction for 
the young and social activities for the farm family. The 
feeling among the farmers was that a general farmers’ con- 
ference is the proper forum for the discussion of economic 
problems and that a special Jewish conference should con- 
fine its deliberations to specifically Jewish affairs. 
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“Turning now to those activities which do not bring us 
into personal contact with our farmers, we answered 3,716 
inquiries by mail. We distributed several thousand cir- 
culars dealing with over 20 special topics. These were in 
addition to our regular publications, which will be taken up 
separately. 


“THE JEWISH FARMER: The ‘Jewish Farmer’ has 
rounded its fifteenth year, and today it carries its message 
to every state in the Union and to 15 foreign countries. 
Its value is enhanced by its question and answer column 
where the solution of knotty problems is presented. In 
renewing his subscription, an old subscriber writes: ‘I am 
sending you $2, although my subscription does not expire 
until 1926. I want to tell you without flattery that your 
magazine is fully worth $2 for one year—not three years. 
I read English a little but I find more material in your’ 
magazine.’ 

“Another vouchsafed the information that although he 
subscribes to a number of English agricultural magazines, 
he invariably resorts to ‘The Jewish Farmer’ as a source of 
ready information. 

“While engaged in Russian relief work, the Joint Distri- 
bution Committee received several hundred copies of 
each issue for distribution among the Jewish farmers in 
Russia. 


“Our AGRICULTURAL TExT Books: The issue of our 
Yiddish Poultry Book, written by the Associate Editor of 
‘The Jewish Farmer’ and published by this department, has 
been exhausted, and a second edition may become necessary. 

“The first issue of the Handbook on the Diseases of 
Cattle, written by the Extension Director and published last 
year, was also quickly consumed and a second issue was 
necessary to supply an order placed by the Joint Distribution 
Committee. 

“The reception given these two publications prompted 
us to undertake a third publication—a handbook on the 
horse—also written by your Extension Director. ‘The horse 
is still an important factor in farm operation. Farmers 
suffer material losses, due at least in part to the fact that 
they do not know how to care for their horses properly. 
Our handbook presents in simple language the essentials of 
selection, breeding, care, and the prevention and treatment 
of common ailments. 
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“CORRESPONDENCE Course: It is a matter of regret that 
we found it impossible to extend this form of activity beyond 
last year’s scope. It had been our intention not only to 
offer instructions to a greater number of registrants but also 
to supplement the written lessons with a series of lectures 
in New York City. Unfortunately, our energies had to be 
devoted to other tasks. We hope, however, to enter upon 
this work during the coming year. 


“PURCHASING SERVICE: Our Purchasing Service Bureau 
has been materially strengthened during the year. As a 
result of our larger volume of business, we effected greater 
savings to the purchasers. ‘The element of economy is, how- 
ever, not the only important feature. The matter of quality 
is of equal importance and, in the case of some commodities, 
of even greater importance than the question of price. 
There is, therefore, an educational significance attached to 
this service. ‘This is reflected in the letters placing the 
orders. ‘I need six brooders’, reads one of these orders, 
‘Please let me know what kind you recommend’. Or, ‘I 
decided to buy 600 day-old chicks. What breed do you 
think I ought to get?’ What is of equal value is the pre- 
vention of useless purchases, especially on the part of new- 
comers.” 


To this report need only be added that thirteen scholarships 
and student’s loans were this year granted for courses in the 
New York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, Michigan and Wyoming 
agricultural colleges. The scholarships are intended for sons 
and daughters of Jewish farmers and a selected few who, 
though not farm children, have shown a special aptitude toward 
farming. ‘Three of the scholarship students were women. 

A study made of the scholarship students of the last five 
years discloses that almost 75% are still engaged in farming of 
some type. Of the few that dropped out, some are women—one 
married, and another, who after graduation served as field 
worker for the Council of Jewish Woman, retired because of 
ill health. Of the students who remain in farming, some are 
on their parental farms, while others are occupying remunera- 
tive farm positions. One of last year’s students is now con- 
nected with the Indiana State Experiment Station, and another, 
although only 19 years old, was, upon graduation from the 
New York State Agricultural College, placed on a position pay- 
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ing him $90 a month and board. Still another operates a farm 
in partnership with a relative who furnished the entire capital 
for the enterprise. This student writes: 


“Had I not taken the short course in poultry through 
your scholarship I could not have started in farming for 
myself.” 


A student of two years ago, though partly crippled, has just 
been offered a partnership in an established farm. He is not 
called upon to invest any money, his partner feeling that his 
experience constitutes a sufficient investment. 

Student’s loans and agricultural scholarships are two excel- 
lent means of encouraging the acquisition of a farm training. A 
letter like the following shows how much they are appreciated 
by the students themselves: 


“T think college is wonderful. I am getting along well. 
You have made me very happy by giving me the scholar- 
ship.” 


The writer is the daughter of a farmer of over ten years’ stand- 
ing and it is to be expected that the training that she is receiving 
will bring great benefit to the parental farmstead. 

As we already stated in reporting upon our farm settlement 
and farm employment work, farming is commencing to make 
its appeal to Americanized Jewish youths. An increase in the 
number of applications for student’s loans and in the entries into 
the competition for scholarships may therefore be expected. 
Such applications should be encouraged. 


WORK AMONG FARM WOMEN 


It is far from our desire to paint the picture of farm life 
in too drab colors. After all, farm life has its lights as well 
as its shadows. It is our aim to brighten the lights and to lift 
the shadows. We mention the dark side simply to set into 
bolder relief the various angles of the problem and the measures 
employed to meet the needs that they present. Allusion has 
already been made to the portrayal of the state of farm life in 
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Secretary Wallace’s report. Yet a few passages from the re- 
port bring this out more strikingly. He says: 


“The drastic economies. which have become necessary 
on the farms have greatly reduced farm standards of living. 
They have compelled overwork by the farmers, unaccus- 
tomed farm work for farm mothers, increased work by 
children kept out of school—in too many cases the older 
children taken out for good. Continued disappointment on 
the part of all members of the family, worry and discour- 
agement, added to privations, have resulted in the breaking 
up of many a home. Retrenchment in support of school 
and church and restricted recreation and public entertain- 
ment become necessary. * * * During this period of de- 
pression both the children who are to remain on the farms 
and those who are to be turned over to the cities have been 
deprived to too great an extent of the spiritual and mental 
training which is so necessary to make them citizens of the 
right sort.” 


The home life. and the social side of country living have 
always presented a difficult problem, but only in comparatively 
recent years have they received special study. Now, federal and 
state home bureaus are active in these intensely human tasks 
anda federal Bureau of Home Economics has just been estab- 
lished for research in new fields of service to the homemaker. 
For six years the American Country Life Association has been 
engaged in a broad study of country life problems, and its con- 
ference this year was devoted entirely to the discussion of “The 
Farm Home”. 

Since the very establishment of our Extension Department 
in 1908, the Jewish farm woman and farm child have found a 
place on its program. In the course of time it was felt that this 
work was peculiarly within the realm of woman, and the Council 
of Jewish Women, the largest organization of Jewish Women 
in America, was invited to enter the field. Working in close 
co-operation with our Society, there has been evolved a compre- 
hensive program of social activities. We quote briefly from the 
report made by the Council’s National Director of Farm Work: 


“The Rural Department has been functioning not quite 
five years but having definitely sensed the farm woman’s 
situation, the department has been able to render unique 
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service to the isolated farm woman by taking to her what 
she cannot come to get. Looking back upon this brief 
period we have definite achievements to record. During the 
past few years of intermittent work our field workers have 
organized Health Leagues in rural schools, Young Folks’ 
Leagues and Religious Study Groups. They have con- 
ducted group meetings, organized Women’s Leagues and 
participated in community enterprises. However, the essen- 
tial value of their work lies in the encouragement which they 
bring to the lone farm woman battling against a soul struggle 
while trying to adjust herself to the new environment. 
Farm visiting constitutes an important phase of the field 
worker’s duties and almost five thousand visits have been 
made. 

“In planning her program, the first aim of the field 
worker is to establish confidence through personal relations 
with the women and children, and to encourage them to seek 
her advice and guidance. She is ever ready to serve as 
intermediary for relief service where misfortune befalls a 
family and to acquaint the farm folks with available sources 
of aid. She is interested, too, in satisfying their spiritual 
needs. Her gift of human sympathy has a tonic quality for 
the lone woman and she has untold opportunities to bring 
happiness into the farm home. 

“Recently a field worker was notified that an expectant 
mother had been deserted and was in sore distress. She at 
once paid the poor woman a visit to buoy up her spirits. 
Then she got into communication with headquarters in New 
York, with the result that within less than a month a recon- 
ciliation had been effected. 

“Another worker found a lonely, shrinking child who 
was being mistreated by its father because it could not 
manage the household duties to his liking. Instruction in 
the care of the home was given to the child and the cause of 
the father’s ill temper thereby removed. 

“Still another worker, although but a short time in the 
field, has been obliged to arrange for the commitment of a 
young woman to a state asylum, of several children to an 
orphanage because of improper guardianship, and of a 
woman to a cancer hospital. Her first aid kit brought com- 
fort to many who were neglecting simple ailments. 

“These individual visits are a necessary preliminary to 
community effort. In the course of time the women are 
prepared for organization into women’s leagues. Then the 
field worker endeavors to bring to the group a range of 
-experiences which prove both pleasurable and helpful and 
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which promote the intermingling of neighbors and the com- 
mon interests of the community. The program is of such 
nature that ample provision is made for the individual dif- 
ferences and abilities of the various groups. Since they are 
self-governing they decide what they wish and need—instruc- 
tion in pre-natal care, short cuts in sewing, balanced diet 
for the family, personal hygiene, home economics, and other 
useful topics. Advice is given regarding school advantages 
and health projects for children. Every meeting is con- 
cluded with a social hour. Last May an inter-community 
convention of thirteen women’s leagues of Sullivan and 
Ulster Counties was held in Monticello. 

“Last spring we began the organization of little mothers’ 
clubs. Instruction was given according to the age of the 
eroup. It included the care of the baby, the care of the 
sick, preparing an invalid’s tray, first aid, preparing school 
lunches, story telling, and wholesome recreation. We also 
conducted garden projects with junior groups. Gardens 
were plowed, planted, hoed and harvested with such satis- 
factory results that in Sullivan and Ulster Counties nine 
children were awarded prizes at the County Fairs for the 
best vegetables grown by juniors. Many of the children 
canned some of their garden produce. Nine received prizes 
at the Ulster County Fair and thirteen at the Sullivan County 
Fair. 

“Religious instruction was given to some groups and the 
climax was achieved by having a Succoth service conducted 
by the children themselves. 

“There is still another group in the home which claims 
the interest of the field worker. ‘The young men and women 
who find rural life irksome have been organized into clubs 
with wholesome work to do. ‘This serves as a timely cor- 
rective for the many lures which entice the young folk from 
the farm home. ‘Their clubs have raised funds for different 
community enterprises, such as equipment for schools and 
playgrounds and for hospitals in the nearby towns. Some 
of the young women prepare hot lunches for children, while 
others have become local leaders for junior groups.” 


The work of the Council of Jewish Women deserves Mee 
commendation. 


SANITATION DEPARTMENT 


Our sanitation activities were this year carried into Connec- 
ticut. ‘The problem there does not assume nearly those propor- 
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tions as in New York. Sanitary standards, nevertheless, are 
very unsatisfactory and much useful work can be accomplished. 
In launching this work we were fortunate in securing the hearty 
co-operation of Dr. Stanley H. Osborn, the State Commissioner 
of Health, and of the health officers of the towns in which we 
operate. And we are glad to be able to report that our season’s 
work has borne fruit. Dr. Osborn writes of it: 

“I am just receiving replies in regard to the work that 
has been carried on by Dr. EK. A. Goodwin, the Sanitary 
Supervisor of your Society, who did some work in New 
London, Tolland and Middlesex Counties in the state during 
the summer months. * * * ‘The replies I have received 
from a few of the health officers in general speak in an 
exceedingly favorable manner on all the work done by 
Dr. Goodwin. * * * I greatly appreciate your work 
and the foresight of your Society in doing this work among 
the families of Connecticut.” 


The work in New York State was, of course, continued. 
This year it was taken to sections which had heretofore been 
only partially covered. 

A pleasing report comes to us from a section of New Jersey, 
that farmsteads are being equipped with modern sanitary con- 
veniences. ‘Thus far an occasional lecture has been our sole 
method of approach in the New Jersey field, but we hope to be 
able to devote more attention to it in the future. 

A change in the attitude of our farmers toward our sanita- 
tion service is becoming more and more noticeable. In the begin- 
ning they resented it as an interference with personal liberty, 
an invasion of their private rights. Now not only is our effort 
not resented, but it is actually welcomed by forward looking 
farmers. Many a call comes to our office for help in working 
out some knotty sanitation problem. It is this change in atti- 
tude that makes us feel that our farmers have come to an appre- 
ciation of the importance of proper sanitation, and that this 
realization will in turn result in a constant climb toward a higher 
level. 


We present our Sanitary Supervisor’s report : 


“Throughout the half decade of labor just completed by 
the Sanitation Department, we adhered steadfastly to a 
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definite and well circumscribed plan of work. ‘The scope 
of our activities widened and we made cautious excursion 
into new fields of public health endeavor, but always the 
original objective of our sanitation attack was kept clearly 
before us—cleaner farms, healthier and happier rural 
homes. 

“The exact nature of our program, our problems, the 
methods used, the results obtained—all these have been 
fully discussed in previous annual reports. This year, we 
desire to chronicle our work in certain new fields—our cam- 
paign in Connecticut and the remoter sections of the Ulster- 
Sullivan (New York) district—and to treat briefly a few 
other phases of our service. 


“THE CoNNEcTICUT CAMPAIGN: Beginning in May and 
continuing throughout the summer we carried on a sanita- 
tion campaign among Jewish farmers in Connecticut. We 
centered our attack on New London County, visiting and 
revisiting and instructing our farmers in the subjects of 
water supply, sewage and garbage disposal, fly elimination 
and general cleanliness of premises. Soil, stream and well 
pollution were prevalent. We taught, we demonstrated, 
we urged sanitary betterment. We gave sanitation ad- 
dresses, stereopticon and movie lectures, distributed sanitary 
posters, pamphlets, booklets in Yiddish and English, and 
brought into service every recognized method of public 
health education. But above all, the careful, individual, 
man to man, instruction directly on the farm—a teaching 
sympathetic in its nature, simple and easily understandable 
—was our chief educational instrument. ‘The response was 
most encouraging. ‘The desire for a saner and more health- 
ful rural life has been stimulated. 


“THe New York CAMPAIGN: Our sanitation attack 
here was directed against new sections of the Ulster- 
Sullivan district and those which had not been adequately 
reached in our previous labors—the territory north and 
west of Liberty. Even here, in the more remote parts of 
‘The Mountains’, there is a large influx of summer vaca- 
tionists, and sanitation problems become especially acute. 
We urged and obtained improvement in food protection, fly 
elimination and garbage disposal. We also aimed to pro- 
cure better personal hygiene among the summer ‘roomers’, 
especially among the mothers and children. Complicating 
the situation was the severe drought. The question of ade- 
quate water supply oft times became real urgent on many 
farms. ‘To these we brought sanitary engineering service 
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and usually found a means to give relief to the water 
shortage. 

“While the Connecticut and New York work consumed 
the major portion of our time, yet we did not neglect the 
numerous other phases embodied in our sanitation program. 


“LECTURES IN NEw York City Pusiic ScHoors: Early 
in the year under the auspices of the New York City Board 
of Education, we delivered a series of sanitation lectures 
in the public schools, reaching large numbers of those who 
spend their summer vacations on farms. ‘The Board of 
Education has placed us on its public lecture course for 
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“THR FARMERS SANITARY LEAGUE: Four new local 
‘branches were added to the Farmers Sanitary League this 
year. Its third annual convention was held at Monticello, 
N. Y., and new officers were elected. Many of the branch 
leaders rendered admirable service. The chairman of the 
Parksville Branch often preached sanitation from the pulpit 
of the local synagogue. 


“TOWNSHIP CO-OPERATION: We co-operated with the 
town health boards and aided these boards in giving effect 
to local sanitation ordinances—ordinances, by the way, 
which were sponsored by this department. 


“SANITATION EXHIBIT: Our exhibit in Ellenville con- 
tinues to be a demonstration center for the farmers of the 
district. It affords them the opportunity to obtain an actual 
visual demonstration of the more important sanitary appli- 
ances for the farm—appliances which are simple, inexpen- 
sive and easily installed. 


“Data ON Activities: We visited 524 farm homes and 
revisited 281, making a total of 805 investigations. We ex- 
amined 506 farm sewage systems, 480 wells and 391 springs. 
We inspected 572 summer kitchens, 522 dining-rooms and 
1,135 sleeping quarters. We inspected 412 dairy barns. 
We distributed slightly over 5,500 sanitation posters, 
pamphlets and public health bulletins. Through our sani- 
tation talks and addresses we were privileged to spread 
the gospel of sanitation and cleanliness to a grand audience 
of almost 20,000 people on the farms and in the city. 


“RESULTS: In only about 10% of our cases were our 
recommendations totally ignored. In some cases they were 
fully carried out. All told, we obtained some definite sani- 
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tary improvement at 252 of the 281 farm premises rein- 
spected. 139 wells and 65 springs were safeguarded by 
proper repairs to walls, platforms and enclosures. Modern 
plumbing was installed in 36 places with the resulting con- 
struction of 41 new cesspool systems. The plans were fur- 
nished and the locations designated by us. Protective re- 
pairs were made to 267 outside toilets. 256 new garbage 
cans were placed and 110 new screen doors and 1162 new 
screen windows were installed. Reinspection of 205 dairy 
barns showed that 160 had improvements both in dairy 
equipment and dairy methods. 


“SomME MiscELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES: We were called in 
to advise on the sanitary regulation of a labor camp and 
thus assisted the local health authorities in solving a vexed 
health problem. For a group of farmers, we obtained the 
drainage of an abandoned canal and eliminated a vicious 
mosquito nuisance. Another group of farmers living near a 
large manufacturing plant were assailed by the foul odors 
which resulted from the improper disposal of industrial 
waste. Through our efforts a modern sewage system was 
installed. ‘Though such activities are not strictly within 
our scope, they redound to the benefit of the communities . 
served.” 


From the very beginning we have had the fullest co-opera- 
tion of the New York State Department of Health, especially on 
the part of Dr. Frank W. Laidlaw, the District State Health 
Officer. Mention has already been made of the valuable assist- 
ance rendered by the Connecticut State Health Commissioner. 
This aid and encouragement have made results possible. 


FARM LABOR DEPARTMENT 


Farm employment is normally in a state of flux. Its many 
and serious disadvantages rob it of the natural attractiveness that 
an outdoor occupation ordinarily possesses. Only in times of 
industrial depression, when city jobs are scarce, is there an ade- 
quate supply of farm labor. Thus, in 1921, when uemployment 
was acute in the cities, there was an increase in the number of 
hired men on farms, while in the following year, when urban 
conditions had recovered, the swing was in the other direction. 
On February lst of this year there were 31,000 hired farm 
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hands on the 190,000 farms in New York State, an average of 
one for every six farms. ‘This represents a reduction of 60% 
since 1916. ‘This is not a healthy situation. But with industrial 
employment plentiful and the compensation high, it is easily 
understandable why labor gravitates to the city in increasing 
volume. 

Last spring and summer the shortage in farm hands was 
especially marked. To what extent, however, the farms could 
have absorbed a larger number is doubtful because farmers could 
hardly afford to pay for help. Their only recourse was to 
lengthen their already long days and to draw more upon the 
home supply. With conditions such as these, it is surprising 
that our placements this year reached 704, only 75 less than last 
year. | 

The phase of this work that pleases us most is the increasing 
number of skilled Jewish farm laborers—in which class we 
include farm school and agricultural college graduates and men 
who have worked at least one season on farms—373, 53% this 
year as against 12% in 1908 when the department was established. 
Another fact worth mentioning is that more than half of this 
year’s farm laborers were born in the United States, bearing 
out what we stated in another part of this report, that farming 
is attracting larger numbers of American born Jewish youths. 
This is because farming is becoming more scientific and farm 
jobs steadily advancing in occupational rank. 


For this department, the Superintendent reports: 


“In presenting the report of this department, a word 
regarding the economic phase of the agricultural situation 
may be in order because it has a direct relation to the ques- 
Moueateiatm labor. While we aré enjoying an era of 
industrial prosperity, agriculture is still suffering from 
adverse influences. Industrial prosperity always causes a 
dearth in the supply of farm help. Farmers cannot com- 
pete in the labor market for skilled, high priced help. Nor 
can they afford the time or the money to break in green 
hands. 

“In spite of these drawbacks we placed 704 farm hands 
this season as against 779 in 1922. Since 1908, our first 
year, we placed 13,487. Counting those for whom more 
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than one position was secured the same season, the number 
of placements for the entire period becomes 15,234. ‘Then, 
again, many farm laborers placed by us return to their old 
employers in succeeding years or find other jobs for them- 
selves and even for their friends. If these indirect place- 
ments are considered. the totals are, of course, much larger 
than our figures indicate. 

“Our placements this year extended over 13 states as 
shown by the following table: 





State. No. State. No. 
Oonnechicnt. avec 168 Michigan>. : 32a ee 11 
Delaware... ... ..... 5 New Hampshire...... 2 
Tinos, ie tere 42 New Jersey........... 173 
Indiana i. seam eee 4 New York) :..32\ oes 259 
Mainetiwts Fansuenes 2 Pennsylvania. ....... 22 
Massachusetts........ 6 Yermont/ 24... .4eEaee 5 

WiIsconsili. ... eee 5 
Totaltes. ca 704 

















“Of those placed this year, 37 had attended agricultural 
schools either in this country or abroad, 107 had been placed 
by us in former years and 229 had worked on farms through 
jobs which they had obtained without our agency—a total 
of 373 who had had prior farm experience. An encour- 
aging sign is that 375 were American born. Wages ranged 
from $15 to $80 with board and averaged $31.10. The 
average wage in 1922 was $27.74 per month. 

“Our department is run on lines that differ from the 
usual commercial agency. No fee is charged to either em- 
ployer or employee. Both are investigated before a place- 
ment is effected. The large number with whom we deal 
precludes the possibility of intimate follow-up work, but 
we keep in touch in so far as possible. ‘Thus, in several 
instances, we had to adjust wage disputes and differences 
regarding the terms of employment. At the end of each 
season we try to obtain an estimate of how our men fitted 
in. We cite a few instances: 


“A Maine farmer writes: ‘For the past few years we 
have secured help from the different employment agencies 
and the class of help were experienced but of very poor 
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character. We greatly appreciate the. way in which you 
furnish the help, clean cut and honest young men.’ 


“Commenting upon a farm hand whom we placed in 
April, 1921, his employer writes: ‘S. is still with me, has 
proved his worth, and has become a valued member of the 
family. I have given him a small interest in the place.’ 


“An interesting case which brings out the interrelation 
of ‘our various activities is furnished by C. Coming to us 
as an immigrant, he was placed by this department as a 
farm hand. After several years, our Farm Settlement De- 
partment helped him buy a farm which a loan from our 
Loan Department made possible. Our Extension Depart- 
ment mapped out for him a plan of farm operation. ‘This 
year, the erstwhile farm employee had risen to the status 
of employer. He hired two men furnished him by this de- 
partment. If history repeats itself these men may, like their 
employer, in time also reach the status of farm owner.” 


The per capita cost per man placed was this year a fraction 
over $4. Considering that through the expenditure of this 
modest sum, a man gets not merely a job but a valuable farm 
training, the outlay is eminently worth while. 


FARM LOAN DEPARTMENT 


The smaller number of farm seekers and the reluctance of 
farmers to undertake extensive improvements or to buy costly 
equipment in these uncertain times, were responsible for the 
reduction in the number of applications for loans—the smallest 
in several years. This year we received 705 applications com- 
pared with 885 last year and 943 the year before. Including 
the applicants at our Farm Settlement Department, we dealt 
with 1,325 applicants in our business departments this year. 
This does not include the multitudes who sought us for advice 
on a large range of questions pertaining to the legal and busi- 
ness side of farming, nor those who came into contact with our 
educational departments. It is impossible and impracticable to 
keep account of the hosts with whom we yearly come into touch, 
but it is safe to say that the numbers run into the tens of thou- 
sands. Of these farm loan applications, 438 were made at our 
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home office, the others at our branches. They came from 22 
states. The several offices investigated 398 applications and 
made 664 investigations to look after the Society’s interests and 
to advise farmers on business matters not within the province of 
our other departments. In amount the recorded applications 
aggregated $758,600. This figure would be much higher if we 
included the applications of which no record was taken .because 
they were so obviously outside the purview of our purposes. 

The number of applications having fallen off, there was, as is 
to be expected, a drop in the number of loans. We granted 
353. Last year the number reached 473, the high water mark, 
and the year before 451. The amount was $272,830.67, com- 
pared with $335,154.45 in 1922 and $331,614.93 in 1921. To 
these figures may properly be added what we term “indirect 
loans.” ‘These are the cases in which we permitted borrowers 
to raise prior mortgages of larger amounts, subordinating our 
mortgages to the increased mortgages. This process weakens 
our security to the extent of the excess of the new over the old 
mortgages, but it enables us to conserve our resources for those 
cases in which it cannot be employed. ‘This procedure was fol- 
lowed in 43 cases in which loans were obtained from Federal 
Land Banks and in 8 where loans were raised through other 
sources. Counting these indirect loans, the number of loans 
becomes 404 and the amount rises to $316,705.67. These figures 
would be further increased if we took into consideration those 
cases in which we continued our loans after farms had passed 
out of the hands of the original borrowers. 

Agricultural credit is far from adequate, despite the efforts 
made in late years to extend it. The intermediate credit banks 
organized under the recent enactment of Congress may benefit 
the stock raiser and the large one-crop farmer, but they bring 
little relief to the small farmer. ‘The Federal Land Banks are 
intended to provide the farmer’s long time credit wants—not 
his seasonal requirements. Furthermore, organized as cc-opera- 
tive enterprises in which the farmers themselves bear the risk 
of loss—little as that risk amounts to—they are perforce re- 
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stricted in the character and amount of their loans ‘They have 
proven a boon to the farmer but they do not entirely fill his 
needs. This lack of credit is keenly felt, especially in hard times. 
It bears particularly upon newcomers. It is just this breach that 
our Loan Department is designed to fill. What a little timely 
lift means to the farmer is well illustrated by excerpts from a 
few letters. One letter reads: 


“If you had not come to our help with your loan we 
would have lost every cent for which we worked so hard. 
We are very proud that we have such people as you to 
protect poor farmers.” 


The recipient of a seed loan expresses his gratitude in the 
following letter: 


“Your check for $100 was just received and I hope to 
God that I will be able to return the money plus the interest 
in eight months. I thank you very much for this great 
favor, which I will never forget. I am 33 years of age, 
and have travelled and suffered much, but this is the first 
time in my life that I received such a favor.” 


The loan was duly repaid. 


In making the final payment due on a loan, a farmer writes: 


“IT am sending you a check for the balance and I thank 
you for your work. You put me on my feet with your 
loan.” 


While visiting Jewish farmers in the Middlewest, your Gen- 
eral Manager called on a farmer in Ohio who began his career 
eleven years ago with a capital of $210. He is now known 
as the “Grape King”, owning a farm on which he has fifty 
acres in grapes. He was then erecting a dwelling containing 
every possible city convenience and costing $15,000. His farm 
is valued at $60,000 and carries but one mortgage of $10,000. 
This man ascribes his success to the financial aid which we ren- 
dered him in his early years and to the forbearance we exercised 
in carrying his accounts in arrears during the difficult period of 
adjustment. Incidentally this man repaid his loans as soon as 
he was on his feet. 


Ne 


Purposes oF Loans: Our Loan Department functions dif- 
ferently than the usual farm loan institution. The latter looks 
principally to.the security. It appraises mainly the farm. We 
appraise just as carefullly the farmer, and we weigh, too, the 
purposes for which the loan is to be used. A loan is denied 
where the purpose appears to us unwise, even though the security 
is of the best. On the other hand, a loan may be granted even 
against poor security where it can be put to good use. Our 
loaning activities have a distinctly educational coloring. Through 
every stage, from the lodgement of the application to the expen- 
diture of the loan, this essentially business transaction is inter- 
woven with a decidedly educational strain. Farm management 
plans are mapped out or recast, equipment recommended and, 
ofttimes bought through our Purchasing Service, livestock 
selected, farm buildings planned and their erection supervised. 
This method is of twofold importance. It benefits the farmer, 
and it also adds an element of strength to our loans,—an impor- 
tant consideration for a fund which must be kept intact for 
future generations. 

For the sake of statistical study the purposes of our loans 
may be classified under five general heads. Where a loan is 
made for more than one purpose, only the major purpose is 
considered. 








PURPOSE. Number. |Per Cent. 
The: Purchase of arn. -. 30. ee: nee ee eee 13 4 
The Purchase of Stock and Equipment...... .. 37 10 
.The Construction or Repair of Buildings..... ... 64 18 
The Payment of Mortgages or Other Debts....... 118 34 
Working Capital: ag. ives a ae) orks eae eo eee 121 34 
Total eis cieis bee nas eenee nan Meta etats 353 100 








The ratio of loans for the purchase of farms is smaller 
than in any year since 1911, the first year that these statistics 
were kept.. It fell from 23% in 1920, when agricultural pros- 
perity was at its peak. The reasons for this decline have already 
been explained. But this figure does not accurately represent 
the entire number of settlement loans. Some loans made for 
equipment, building and working capital can also be classified - 
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under this head, having made possible the establishment of 
applicants who had just sufficient funds to buy their farms but 
lacked capital for equipment and operating expenses. 

The loans for livestock and equipment dropped, from 22% 

in 1920, reflecting the reluctance of farmers to contract any but 
necessary obligations in uncertain times. On the other hand, 
loans for buildings remained about stationary in the last three 
years and rose slightly over 1920.: The ratio is much higher 
than in earlier years. This is the result of our preachment 
against permitting farm buildings to fall into disrepair. Partly 
it is due to the recent trend toward po. with the consequent 
erection of poultry houses. 
_ The percentage of loans made to refund obligations rose 
from 14% in 1920. ‘This simply reveals that farm incomes 
were not sufficient to pay debts—that the farmer had to borrow 
from Peter to pay Paul. Still, the ratio dropped from 42% 
in 1916, the year before the establishment of the Federal Land 
Banks. Were it not for the existence of these banks, the pro- 
portion would be still higher. 

The loans for working capital are mostly of a seasonal char- 
acter. ‘They include the seed loans. ‘This system of seasonal 
loans has proven so satisfactory that it will be extended so as 
to include the purchase of chicks and poultry supplies. ‘These 
loans are made in the spring and are payable the following 
fall. They are made on unsecured notes. 


ANALysIsS OF 1923 Loans: This year’s loans were made to 
382 farmers occupying 338 farms located in 16 states. They 
benefited directly 1725 souls. The average loan was $772. 
, Deducting the seed loan—the maximum of which is $100—the 
average was $939. The total area comprised in these farms was 
25,416 acres, an average of 75 acres per farm. ‘The real estate 
- was appraised by our experts at $2,180,800, an average of $85 
per acre. Acreage and price are just about on a par with the 
average American farm. Farm equipment was appraised at 
$502,857, giving a total value of $2,683,657 for real and per- 
sonal property. The encumbrances aggregate $1,255,456, leav- 
ing a total net equity of $1,428,201, or an average equity of 
$4,225 per farm. 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF LOANS SINCE ORGANIZATION: 
Since the founding of our Society we granted 6980 loans aggre- 
gating $4,415,622.78. These figures do not include 213 loans 
amounting to $95,402.86 turned over to us by the Baron de Hirsch 
Fund for administration, 26 loans transferred to us by The 
Jewish Agriculturists’ Aid Society of America in 1913, nor 143 
Canadian loans amounting to $89,756.12 made by us for The 
Jewish Colonization Association and turned over to the Canadian 
Committee in 1907. Moreover, these figures refer merely to 
farm loans and do not include loans to synagogues, community 


houses, student loans and other miscellaneous loans. 























Loans GRANTED. Loans CLoseED. LOANS OUTSTANDING. 
Year. 
No. Amount. No. Amount. No. Amount. 

1900 39 $14,425.00 Oy $9,125.00 23 $7,503.02 
1901 66 31,347.59 65 29,014.80 87 36,820.82 
1902 80 41,517.06 65 33,406.56 150 67,507.52 
1903..| 117 46,590.51 | 106 44,006.27 224 99,161.44 
1904 151 63,851.14 | 125 52,150.44 316 130,968.58 
1905 156 69,864.76 | 134 56,547.05 386 162,960.40 
1906 154 66,358.03 | 151 63,836.14 481 208,099.41 
1907 223 140,334.34 | 204 114,812.07 578 282,494.16 
1908. .| 284 174,633.11 | 263 160,038.71 710 399,194.07 
1909 256 141,494.48 | 239 129,442.91 816 478,654.59 
1910 318 209,697.96 | 281 178,561.55 983 571,103.44 
TOLIES| 334 956,000.07 | 320 237,575.56 | 1,069 686,657.13 
1912..| 390 238,323.86 | 356 222,432.70 | 1,186 797,503.33 
1913 4293 244,977.85 | 358 203,991.21 | 1,342 902,649.18 
1914 327 170,811.92 | 331 186,733.76 | 1,480 978,196.62 
1915 396 190,036.21 | 358 162,896.53 | 1,628 980,830.06 
1916 386 229,827.88 | 320 182,598.83 | 1,713 977,423.70 
1917 389 209,453.73 | 387 211,268.19 | 1,761 995,085.47 
1918..| 360 092937. Lary OLD 177,848.12 | 1,641 942,267.84 
1919..| 410 296,686.34 | 364 254,376.34 | 1,503 933,564.07 
1920..| 444 416,853.77 | 403 361,330.77 | 1,468 1,064,179.37 
1921..| 451 331,614.93 | 407 312,771.57 | 1,470 1,144,159.43 
1922...) 473 335,154.45 | 448 316,326:78 |} 1,512 1,228,818.38 
1923...) 353 272,830.67 | 317 226,745.26.) °1;457 1,192,016.79 














Loans granted but not closed were either rescinded or car- 
ried over to the following year. This year 29 loans aggre- 
gating $26,212.60 were rescinded and 33 loans amounting to 


$39,390 have been carried over to be closed in 1924. 
ay 


GEORGAPHICAL DisTRIBUTION OF Loans: The following table 
shows that since our organization we made loans in 38 States. 
But it does not follow that there are no Jewish farmers in the 


other States. 


have thus far not reached them. 


COLGTRAGl.<) oan ee 
Connecticut........ 
Delaware: cee ices ee 
PiOrid a.com 
Georgia nus ck ce 

Idaho.... 


@ oS (oa © Je ai ib 


Maryland 
Massachusetts...... 
Michigan...... 
Minnesota...... ai 
Missouri 3:0: Boke 


Nebraska, 2.2.1)... 
New Hampshire.... 
New Jersey......... 
New Mexico.... .. 


SOPeron. venbe sles wees 
Pennsylvania....... 
Rhode Island....... 
South Carolina..... 
South Dakota....... 
Tennessee.:........ 


Virginia... . 
Washington.... ... 
Wisconsin.) 00.2" 
Wy ORDIN GE itis oe an 
Gaenadaniees fey 
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It simply indicates that our financial operations 

















No. of 
Farmers. 














Loans GRANTED. 
No.}| Amount. 
1 $250.00 
1 400.00 
7 3,675.00 
18 15,662.00 
1708} 1,010,465.53 
62 32,875.00 
8 3,720.00 
5 1,600.00 
1 500.00 
26 21,700.00 
do 43,276.26 
12 13,300.00 
340} 204,042.36 
393) 257,966.50 
5 3,600.00 
10 3,900.00 
24 20,450.00 
17 12,500.00 
10 4,365.00 
1428} 971,685.80 
ui 1,000.00 
1572} 965,595.85 
1 600.00 
457| 266,445.74 
959| 173,780.50 
3 1,350.00 
2 800.00 
205} 146,500.67 
= 1,850.00 
2 1,600.00 
43 27,850.00 
1 100.00 
9 7,255.16 
4 1,700.00 
1 1,000.00} ~ 
60 29,860.14 
66 56,002.80 
111 88,380.05 
31 18,018.42 


6980|$4,415, 622.78 
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Loans CLOSED. 





No.| Amount. 
1 $250.00 
1 400.00 
6 2,675.00 
16 13,662.00 
1561} 898,224.77 
56 25,775.00 
6 2,020.00 
5 1,300.00 
1 500.00 
20 19,550.00 
67 40,276.26 
12 10,750.00 
303! 179,072.36 
364; 239,916.50 
4 2,350.00 
6 2,600.00 
20 16,250.00 
16 12,100.00 
y 4,165.00 
1298} 861,647.18 
1404) 849,782.91 
al 600.00 
431} 250,669.55 
239| 157,030.50 
3 1,350.00 
1 300.00 
189} 129,180.00 
3 1,850.00 
y. 1,600.00 
40) 26,537.00 
1 100.00 
9 7,256.16 
3} . 1,600.00 
1 1,000.00 
57 28,135.14 
60 49,002.80 
96 73,821.75 
30 16,485.70 
$3,929,784.58 
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REPAYMENTS: Contrary to expectations, the untoward agri- 
cultural conditions are not reflected in our collections. Repay- 
ments on farm loans aggregated $216,252.30 which was $5,066.93 
more than last year. In 1921 they were $224,014.73. ‘The in- 
terest collections were $58,699.25 compared with $53,326.76 in 
1922 and $49,136.89 in 1921. This showing was, made in a 
year when farm collections were generally slow. ‘The Farmers’ 
Fund, Inc., of New York State, experienced greater difficulty 
in collecting outstanding notes this year than ever before. “This 
condition’, it says, “does not appear to be confined to any one 
section of this state, nor to any one kind of agriculture. Neither 
is it confined to the size of the farm, nor to the character or 
integrity of the farmer.’’ The Federal Land Bank of the first 
district was obliged to take in more farms under foreclosure 
this year than in former years. No doubt the practice of many 
Jewish farmers of augmenting their regular farm income by 
keeping summer boarders—in this way bringing their markets 
right to their doors—has a bearing upon their ability to meet 
obligations. Then, too, in some cases, one, or perhaps several, 
members of the family, use their off seasons to work in the city— 
not infrequently at their former trades. It is fortunate that our 
farmers should possess such additional means of replenishing 
the family exchequer, especially during periods of farm de- 
pression. ‘The head of a fund which makes farm loans writes 
us, “Your people pay rather better attention to their obligations 
than the general run of our borrowers.” If outside income con- 
tributes to such result, it certainly serves desirable ends. 

In discussing our Extension Department we made the assertion 
that our Society is unique in the type of service rendered. The 
Society is also unique in another respect, namely, that its capital 
and income are both made to serve the direct objects for which 
the Society stands. In the usual foundation the capital is used 
merely to earn the income with which its work is carried on. 
In the case of the organization maintained by a contributing 
membership, the continuance of the work depends upon a con- 
stant infusion of fresh funds. With us, both capital and income 
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are set to work. The principal repayments constitute a revolving 
tund to be loaned out to new farmers. The interest payments 
help defray the cost of administration and to support our educa- 
tional activities. Our collections therefore have a two-fold sig- 
nificance. ‘They fix our loaning capacity and are important 
factors in determining the extent of our educational program. 

From the character of our business it would be natural to 
expect that we should suffer heavy losses, especially when the 
nature of our securities is considered. Of this year’s loans, for 
instance, only 17 were on first mortgage, while 153 were on 
5 on chattel and other collateral mortgages, 3 on purchase con- 
tracts on farms bought from our Society. ‘The remaining 76 
were made on notes without security. Yet our losses on prin- 
cipal have been less than 4% of the amount loaned out in the 24 
years of the existence of our Society, demonstrating that our 
system of loaning is fundamentally sound. 

In addition to the above amounts, we collected $15,524.96 on 
accounts administered by us for The Jewish Colonization As- 
sociation and The Jewish Agriculturists’ Aid Society of America 
and on miscellaneous accounts, bringing our total collections for 
the year to $290,641.96. Here it may be reported that we re- 
ceived a legacy of $3,248.72 from the Estate of Philip Findler. 

A detailed analysis of loans and collections for the year will 
be found in the appendix on pages 47 to 59. It shows that 
we had a total of 1,829 farm loan accounts on our books during 
the year, 277 of which were repaid in full, 57 merged with later 
loans, 14 foreclosed, 12 transferred to property, and 12 charged 
to profit and loss, leaving a total of 1,457 farm loan accounts, 
aggregating $1,192,016.79 in force on December 31st, 1923. 

Before leaving the subject of loans, it is proper to repeat that 
our financial operations are not limited solely to making and col- 
lecting loans. Numerous and varied business questions claim 
our attention. In the matter of fire insurance alone we took 
care of 1,077 policies aggregating $3,484,735. Only those who 
know the difficulty of obtaining farm insurance and the intricacies 
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of following up a line of insurance that by its nature requires 
frequent changes—in ownership, mortgages, vacancy permits, 
building additions and alterations, etc.—can appreciate the mag- 
nitude of this task. Our Society is becoming more and more 
the clearing house to which are brought the many questions 
pertaining to the business end of farming in all its ramifications. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Our main office and the three branches serve the localities 
which contain the bulk of the Jewish farm population in the 
United States. The rest of the country is reached through 
correspondents. The foregoing review of our activities, of 
course, includes the work of the branch offices. Yet it may 
be in order to present a separate report for each branch. 


WESTERN OFFICE 


Last summer your General Manager made a tour of the 
territory under the jurisdiction of this branch, visiting farmers 
in Ohio, Michigan, Illinois and Wisconsin. The impressions 
he carried away were gratifying. For the most part the farmers 
are intelligent and progressive. With few exceptions, they are 
prospering. Some of them have achieved phenomenal success, 
notably in the grape districts of Ohio and in the fruit regions 
of Michigan. 


Our branch Manager reports: 


“Were it not for adverse circumstances in some sections 
of the fruit belt, a late frost in the spring and a break in. 
the market in the fall, our farmers in the middle western 
territory would have had a prosperous year. As it is, they 
are more than holding their own. ‘They have largely dis- 
counted their losses of the last few years and placed their 
farming operations on a more businesslike basis. 

“The industrial revival, the prevailing agricultural con- 
ditions and the need for retrenchment in our expenditures 
were responsible for the lessened number of applications, 
91, lodged at this office and for the small number of loans, 
45, granted. 

“For a time, early in the year, our advertising in the 
Yiddish press was discontinued. This put us somewhat 
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out of touch with farm seekers. During this period we 
entertained no settlement loans, taking applications only 
from farmers already established. The loans aggregated 
$39,487 bringing the total of the granted loans since the 
establishment of this office in 1912 to $475,576. 

“The applications considered and loans granted by no 
means constitute the sum total of our activities in the loaning 
field. We made visits and investigations to advise our 
farmers on the business phases of farming and to look after 
the Society’s interests. These miscellaneous investigations 
numbered 226. Our repayments this year totalled $53,883.17, 
which was greater than those of any previous year. 

“Due to the conditions already referred to, the number 
of settlement applicants fell to 71. Farms were found for 
eight in Michigan, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. To establish 
these farmers 30 farms in 5 states were examined. 

“A large number of requisitions for farm help was 
received. Farmers wrote in, called at the office in person, 
rang us up on the long distance telephone importuning us 
for help. But men were scarce. Many farmers were forced 
to pay from forty to fifty cents an hour. In such instances 
they had to rely upon local help. We cannot supply men 
to work by the hour. Our placements this year numbered 
61 and reached four states. 

“As far as our limited facilities permitted, we pursued 
our educational work: Because of the uncertain conditions, 
we endeavored to give our farmers closer personal attention, 
especially the newer ones. We conducted meetings attended 
in the aggregate by about 1000 people, made 159 educa- 
tional visits and held 312 office consultations. 

“Toward the end of the year we began making a series 
of farm surveys. Only a few have thus far been completed. 
More will be made next year. So far as we have gone, our 
study shows that although the farmers surveyed have not 
been as long established, they are at least on an equal footing 
financially and otherwise with their neighbors. We have 
just reason to state that the Jewish farmers in the middle- 
west stand on a sound foundation.” 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 


The territory under this jurisdiction contains farmers en- 


gaged in varied forms of agriculture. Extending from the 
northern boundary of New Jersey to the southern end of Dela- 
ware, it has a variety of climatic conditions. ‘Therefore we find 
more distinct kinds of farming than is usual in a territory of 
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this size. There are the dairy sections of Northern New Jersey, 
the celebrated Monmouth County (N. J.) potato district, the 
early truck farming and peach regions of Southern New Jersey 
and Delaware, the grain sections of Pennsylvania and the poultry 
districts in various parts of New Jersey. 

Your General Manager in company with the President and 
another Director visited several districts in New Jersey early 
last summer and were much pleased with the calibre of the 
farmers and their evident progress. 


-For this branch, the local Manager reports: 


“The jurisdiction of this office extends over New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and Delaware. Our farmers in New Jersey 
are faring well despite the severe drought that prevailed 

early in the season. The new poultry sections built up 
through our efforts are in flourishing condition. Although 
there was a shortage in hay, dairying in the Flemington 
(New Jersey) section paid better than for some years. 
Our Pennsylvania farmers are situated close enough to 
Philadelphia to ship their milk to that city and therefore 
have a good and steady market. In Delaware our farmers 
have been unfavorably affected because of the distance from 
markets. Some are going into poultry and, although the 
outlook is none too bright, it is more promising. 

“During the past year 77 loan applications were received, 
73 were investigated and 61 loans granted. The ratio of 
loans to applications seems large. ‘This is because some of 
the loans were granted upon applications made to the gen- 
eral office and referred to this office because the farms were 
situated in our territory. 

“Besides the loan investigations, 166 miscellaneous inves- 
tigations were conducted in New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Delaware. 

“The number of farm seekers decreased due to the par- 
tial discontinuance of our advertising and to conditions 
which have undoubtedly already been discussed in depart- 
mental reports. Our work was also affected by the reduc- 
tion of our staff. Sixty-eight persons were interviewed and 
ten were settled on farms in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
This required the inspection of forty-nine farms. Attention 
is apt to be confined to the number actually settled, but we 
must not overlook the importance of the preventive features 
of our work, keeping many a man from investing the savings 
of a life time in a farm venture foredoomed to failure.” 
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ULSTER-SULLIVAN OFFICE 


Our Ulster-Sullivan office is situated in the heart of the 
so-called mountain district, near the foot-hills of the Catskills, 
a region noted for scenic beauty, invigorating air and stimulating 
climate. It has therefore become a popular summer resort, with 
hotels, boarding houses and rooming houses dotting its hills and 
dales. With the large boarding establishments we have no con- 
cern. But we have always held that the modest boarding house, 
and more so the rooming-house, is a worthy institution, bringing 
the possibility of a summer vacation within the reach of families 
of small means. ‘The queston of proper sanitation is, of course, 
important. A region so richly endowed must be kept unpolluted 
if it is to be a healthful refuge for the tired city toiler. It was 
for that reason that our sanitation activities were launched in 
this territory and that it is still receivng intensive sanitation 
effort. It should, however, not be inferred that these sections 
are not agricultural. There is hardly a boarding or rooming 
house keeper, large or small, who does not do some farming. 
And the number who engage exclusively in farming is on the 
increase. Indeed, since the advent of the Jew, much abandoned 
land has been made productive and more advanced farming prac- 
tices introduced. 


Our Ulster-Sullivan Manager reports: 


“In our last annual report we predicted greater agricul- 
tural activity in the mountains. Our prediction has come 
true. Upon our advice and partly with our assistance, barns, 
poultry houses, milk houses and silos were constructed and 
repaired. More acres were turned and more fertilizer and 
more and better seed purchased for sowing and planting. 
The rooming and boarding-house business was not as brisk 
as usual, and many who devoted themselves exclusively to 
these phases are in financial straits. The wisdom of our 
policy of advocating increased agriculture even on ‘boarding’ 
farms has been fully vindicated. 

“Our loaning activities are fraught with particular diffi- 
culty because of the combination of summer boarding with 
farming. Our policy bars the purely boarding-house propo- 
sition, but we do not rule out the individual whose boarding 
or rooming business is merely an adjunct to farming and 
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not his major occupation. The line of demarcation is not 
always easy to define. During the past year 74 loans were 
granted. 

“The above considerations complicate the farm settle- 
ment feature of our work. There are sections in this ter- 
ritory whose main attraction is their scenic beauty, and 
hence their adaptability to the boarding business. Yet there 
are also good farm sections. Moreover, some of our ap- 
plicants must for reasons of health live in these regions. 
The capital possessed by this class of farm seeker is usually 
rather modest. The task of finding the right farm for the 
right man is more difficult in the mountains than elsewhere. 
Much to our regret we have been obliged to dissuade many 
from buying farms. The problem is made harder because 
of the activity of the conscienceless farm agents who seem 
to find in the mountains a most fertile field for their un- 
savory operations. Because of these reasons we settled 
only eight farmers this year. It is needless to add that a 
large number settled on their own account. One of those 
settled, a graduate of the Baron de Hirsch School at Wood- 
bine, New Jersey, had formerly operated a ‘boarding’ 
farm. His venture was unsuccessful and we helped him 
buy a farm where farming will be his sole reliance. 

“The demand for farm help in the mountains is very 
insistent during the summer months. But labor is extremely 
scarce at this season. All that we were able to do was to 
fill eighteen requisitions. 

“Tt is impossible to enumerate the many and varied types 
of service we are called upon to render. In the course of 
our labors we interviewed 175 loan and settlement appli- 
cants, and made 110 loan investigations, examined 48 farms, 
conducted 160 investigations of a miscellaneous character. 
We advised upon the erection of farm buildings and the 
proper installation of farm equipment. We supervised the 
disbursement of loans. We assisted in the procuring of fire 
insurance. With the help of our Assistant Manager we 
made our own searches in small loans, cutting the cost in 
some cases to as low as $2.85. Besides these purely busi- 
ness matters we paid many farm visits and held interviews 
with a large number of people who called in person at our 
headquarters. ‘To all we gave our best thought.” 


The foregoing review would not be complete without a word 
upon the many phases of our work that do not lend themselves 
to statistical tabulation or classification under any general head- 
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ing. Such activities can best be described by the connotation 
Social Service, a service so many sided that it cannot be placed 
into any one category. Welfare agencies ask our counsel in the 
case of their protégés who are advised to live in the country. 
Orphanages request our aid in finding homes for their wards. 
Juvenile societies come to us to place their youngsters in out-of- 
door employment. Health bureaus seek our advice in matters 
of rural sanitation. 

For the farmers, the Society has long ceased to be simply a 
loaning institution. Indeed, its educational and social services 
are making ever stronger appeal. Farmers come to us to pro- 
cure the admission of their sick to hospitals, to act as inter- 
mediary for relief in other emergencies. ‘They bring us per- 
sonal questions which agitate their souls. In short, they carry ~ 
to us a range of matters too wide to enumerate. Veritably, the 
Jewish farmer has come to look upon our Society as the oracle 
by whose wisdom life’s problems can be solved and human ills 
banished. 


It is fitting to give recognition to our Assistant Manager, a 
loyal co-worker, and to the members of our staff—in home and 
branch offices—for the intelligence and faithfulness with which 
each performed his respective duties. Above all, a debt of grati- 
tude is due our President and the members of our Board of 
Directors, the stimulus of whose encouragement and the wis- 
clom of whose guidance have made results possible. 


Respectfully submitted, 


GABRIEL DAvIDSON, 
General Manager. 
New York, December 31st, 1923. 


ANALYSIS OF LOANS AND COLLECTIONS. 


LOANS. 


Status oF Farm Loans GRANTED IN 1923. 











GRANTED. RESCINDED. 
STATE. 
No.| Amount. |No.| Amount. 

Colorgda.. ts. . te S2- O00 00) nel eens ces. 
Connecticut.. 94) 74,225.00 8; $9,300.00 
Delaware....... 3 BOO OO Ws ee.ciatec ee Sete 
IO Gs ec 2 E55 Ley OO er hae cate ac08e 5.2. 
Thdiang.:...... 1 Pee OS OGG ae ae te. A 
ENO IB SP oit. fs « 2 DESO anal Rescate te ees 
Massachusetts..|. 15} 10,000.00]....)........... 
Michican...... way © 15,725.00 2 1,000.00 
Minnesota..... 2 MPODU UO RI ale iret. ha eh ane & 
New Jersey....| 59) 37,700.00 3 2,100.00 
New York......... | 115) - 95,856.98 7 4,300.00 
Sime se..| 15) .16;625.00; 4 5,800.00 
Oklahoma..... 1 LOO OU Sie ee rine. 3s 
Pennsylvania...) 15) - 11,825.00 2 1,050.00 
Wisconsin..... il TA260. OUI. sete een. 
Wyoming...... 3 TpSOO. EO Wena dinen cute ss ars 

Potals.-. ..’. 353} $272,8380.67| 26) $23,550.00 























PENDING. 
No.} Amount. 
4) $4,200.00 
4b 1,500.00 
nae 850.00 

2 1,150.00 

5| 6,850.00 

17} 20,240.00 
“"“4] 1,500.00 

ou 











CLOSED. 
No.| Amount. 

1; $2,000 00 
82} 60,725.00 
3 300.00 
aa 15.00 
Pe 202 26 
2; 1,300.00 
14; 9,150.00 
20} 138,575.00 
2} 1,050.00 
51} 29,250.00 
OL 7.31698 
11} 10,825.00 
iL 150.00 
12} 9,275.00 
1} 1,260.00 

3| 1,836.48 


$35, 790.00} 296)$213, 490.67 
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TABLE SHOWING THE DISTRIBUTION OF ALL Farm LOANS By STATES. 








Loans IN Force. 




















Loans CLOSED. DECEMBER 31, 1923. 
STATE. 
Principal | Interest in 
No. | Amount. | No. Outstanding.| Arrears. 
ALL DOEIO Geet sss 1 $250.00}. ...5 -}e quel ote nic inten | solve 
ATKADSAR Liner Gas i 400 00) «5.0.04 syle 4, co oie ew ate 
OAliTOrnia co. sce. 6 2,675 00 1 $500.00 $25 00 
COIOTHAO eect 16 13,662.00 3 3,274.79 DS Pf i 
Connecticut ...... 1561} 898,224.77; 369] 357,349.16 6,728 .69 
Delaware......... 56 25,775.00 12 9,686.60 389 .56 
Eloriinc ts oie, 6 2,020.00 4 605 .57 18.79 
CeOPRte oi be os es 5 1,300.00) , «ceil a's» oie’ sete poe 
NY ee Bei fe 6 1 HOO OU}. a [0 oe ase cco we] oe nen 
ATHY OIS cite sake 20 19.550 .00 2 1,026.00 2.30 
INAiAND oeaec ee 67 40,276.26 5 3,562.26 151.11 
Maryland... 30.55 12 10; 750.00) 5.05.5]. o's ake ed apn 
Massachusetts....| 3808) 179,072.36 56 46,845.20 1,225 .32 
Michigan.2) oa... 364; 239,916.50} 120 95,625.68 1,921.78 
Minnesota........ 4 2,350.00 2 1,200.00); . . < eee 
MAssotrica see, 6 2,600.00]... ,t) sists be ep te es Oe 
Montana .:.%..... 20 16,250.00 9 6,415.04 691.00 
Nebraska......... 16 125100 .00) sa oe ee ee > em 
New Hampshire .. 9 4,165.00 2 1,700.00 50.00 
New Jersey....... 1298} 861,647.18) 255} 205,176.74 2,085 .57 
New York ..0.0 &.. 1404; 849,782.91} 415) 271,650.42 3,844.64 
North Carolina... 1 600.00). ss [cee 0 on) eee 
North Dakota.... 431} 250,669.55 25 25,578.68 4,322.97 
OhWin fio ee eee 239} 157,030.50 57 54,249.11 514.78 
Qkighoniay (acess 3 1,350.00 2 950; 00). 7) Sy 
Oregons. sb aes: i} UU UP EU 
Pennsylvania..... 189} 129,180 00 40 34,844 .24 300 . 8% 
Rhode Island..... 3 1,850.00) fs fei desk oc 00 er 
South Carolina... 2 1,600 OO}. cain} e i bal, fie hle ed See 
South Dakota..... 40 26,537 00 5 1,675.00 267.05 
Tennessee........ 1 CCUM Reg 
ORAS te ieee eee es 9 7,850.16 ] 140.00 11.538 
Vermont 709 )% 3 1,600.00 NE 600 .00) ee 
Mirginiag jeer. 1 L,000.00)) 5.12). cate ele he ete oe 
Washington ...... 57 28,135.14 16 6,854.19 459.93 
Wisconsin........ 60 49,002.80 12 17,947.38 41.84 
Wromite.o. cos. 96 73,821.75 43 44,560.73 2,978.70 
CANAIS oft n ee ge 30 16,485 -7O} ss sce] in deeds bas chee ee 





Totaled ay. yes 6342/$3,929,784.58; 1457/$1,192,016.79| $26,046.20 








STATUS OF FARM LOANS MADE BY OUR SOCIETY SINCE ITS 


ORGANIZATION 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT BY YEARS OF HoME BUILDING AND MISCELLANEOUS 


& 
Loans GRANTED SINCE THE ORGANIZATION OF THE SOCIETY. 





YEARS. 
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Totals.... 





GRANTED. 


Amount. 


$24,986.00 
9,825.00 
800.00 
18,744.00 
7,514.00 
4,137.00 
12,375.70 
4,336.00 
15,242.00 
8,658.58 
67,975.00 
5,575.00 
19,690.58 
20,925.00 
1,000.00 
1,600.00 
1,945.00 
7,310.37 
24,760.35 
32,428.00 
15,211.28 
3,806.77 
2,825.00 
10,687.35 


$322,357.98 








CLOSED. 








Amount. 


17,994.00 
3,737.00 
12,261.40 
3,036.00 
13, 152.00 
9,658.58 
67,475.00 
4,575.00 
15,590.58 
20,525.00 
3,100.00 
1,600.00 
1,945.00 
7,310.37 
21,460.35 
30,028.00 
16,211.28 
4,806.77 
1,225.00 
10,087.35 


$307,643.68 


PRINCIPAL 


INTEREST 


OUTSTANDING. | IN ARREARS. 


Dec. 31, 1923. |Dec. 31, 1923. 


ee ees se we sees foes ee te ee eee 


oe eee eee ee eee ele ere eee eee tere 


$112.01 
1,054.35 


1,706.27 
1,603.02 


eoceecerere ree ee 


oeceeeeree eee 


117.15 
4,637.50 
11,015.15 
3,846.34 
3,280.00 
685.00 
9,788.15 


“eerets eo eeeee 


$46,679.68 | $1,183.42 
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COLLECTIONS. 


Statement of all loans granted by the Society as well as 
those taken over from the Baron de Hirsch Fund and from the 
Jewish Agriculturists’ Aid Society of America. 

















Loans granted by this Society to December 31, 1922......... 6,970 

imeetaken oyer from the B. de H. Fund................... 213 

Loans taken over from the J. A. A. S. of America.............. 26 

7,209 
Loans not closed, December 31, 1922................. 28 
Rescinded, prior to December 31, 1922. 595 
Transferred to Property, a a 169 
Foreclosed, es ue ‘s 111 
Charged to Profit & Loss, ‘* gs es 223 
Merged with later loans, he ae a 710 
Repaid in full, s cad a 3,752 

—— 5,588 

Woaans ity Joree, December 31, 1922. ...2. 0. fi ee bab au: 1,621 
Mognsenot closed, December 31, 1922.....06. 0. 6 ee ees 28 
MME EIELOC OUTING | VOL 2 ous ose sis ctles eb dienes cee ed as 363 

— 391 

Total Loans to be accounted for December 31, 1923.... 2,012 
Loans not closed, December 31, 1923................ 35 
Olt Cele Gg on feged ADs Dia rons Rg ry He oh me 29 

aoa 64 

To be reported on December 31, 1923....... eg epee 1,948 
Transferred to Property, during 1928................ 13 
Foreclosed, ee as AAA en baer ae Aa 15 
Charged to Profit & Loss, ‘‘ He heer Per iee waa 14 
Merged with later loans, = COREE ae WN a 57 
Repaid in full, = Gh Seah Plyege keer e PE 297 

— 3896 

Total Loans in force, December 31, 1923.............. 1,552 
RPE APEC Grp ets coats a eee wale Avtar statetetans Scie sooty 4’ ahe,s a ove 135 
DEMURE RCORUALG ee he etd hon alate aie a tie g Oi isl oteleein 6 6's 491 
Peron TeEwitin LULOTOSh cc. s cise Selad’s pa cace eee ee’ 56 
ieatroars with, Installments... occ... 0 ais ames cee oe 488 
In arrears with Interest and Installments............ 382 

— 1,552 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LOANS. 


To be reported ‘on’ December 31,°1923, 2. 02). 05 ies. eae ee 


THE J. A. S. ACCOUNT. 


EASTERN Farm Loans: 


Cash Loans...... es a kW ose teed Slater ain ene he a ee 1,441 
MIDDLEWESTERN AND SOUTHERN LOANS.................- 267 
NORTHWESTERN DIOANS £00) 02 Pee eee 121 
Home BuILDING AND MISCELLANEOUS LOANS.............. 101 

1,930 
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J. A. S. ACCOUNT. 


EASTERN Farm LOANS. 























ER UAD TUE eat PF aNal. 5.5! 7 <0 61 565 re7 cts oh ars ol etatat Dalaie! Mice sing atwatelae be wales « 1,441 
mirramsferred to Property... ..606.. 0 cen eee deeataae- 8 
SURE ULL Yt OS lst cit or td ale VP iodo e 4 G.4 sua ald eine view O48 2 
Ghargou to Profit and Loss, ..+... 625/00. ¢¢edsincies 10 
Seepeeunwith later Loans: ..-. 6.54.00 sea eels ale sic a oh 40 
MCMC LIL Pea esctode idk phdlso% & ci4 Fa ars Fonte Wshelele aevssens 224 

291 

PEP COsOOOMIDEM Gl. LO ad 1 isd cas. se krwhac eld Sle eagle 1,150 
NE PANE PAL Oy ecg Str te « Sicus tals oldie ath shee amore na ne che 104 
SUMTER UCECL ARO eed, Shed wuchtts the diccsl e948 aie) tae Ae vos de 4 413 
SeeLrOnTs Wits INGETrest oes se cles detent pene eae 34 
in arrears with Installments............0..0s00005- 363 
In arrears with Interest and Installments........... 236 

1,150 

Interest in arrears, January 1, 1923................ $14,266.82 

Sateen GnarTeed GUIDE LOZ, ois oe ee tee ae ewes 45,811.75 

$60,078.57 

Interest paid during 1923.............. $44,805.71 
Interest charged off during 1923........ 653.25 

45,503.96 

Interest in arrears, December 31, 1923.......... $14,619.61 

Installments in arrears, January 1, 1923............. $149,573.70 

Installments charged during 1923.................. 197,553.18 


$347, 126.88 














Installments paid during 1923.......... $163,024.61 
Installments charged off during 1923.... 1,250.18 
Installments merged during 1923....... 5,265.12 
Installments transferred to Property, 
Rt OAC ge aut ed aks xs sis e Sieg e's She 4,811.17 | 
174,351.08 
Installments in arrears, December 31, 1923...... $172,775.80 
Principal outstanding, December 31, 1923.......... $927,852.36 
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MIDDLEWESTERN AND SOUTHERN LOANS. 


























TOTAT: -LIOANB.". :sie taco tie av vyeik arly o> aed a eke e's Plone fous hts seis 2 oe 267 
Transferredsto, Properuy.ias .2 ticles rie, ee oe See 4 
Foreclosed svig ieee ees ies ents ieee eee 0 
Chargéedto Profit.and Loss), .2).2) sate eee eR 
Merged with:Jator loans... 0.5. eee rea eee eee 14 
Repaid an sfall, eon. a tee cin Se eee tee ree 43 

62 
In force, December 31, 1923.............+ 4.0 eee 205 
Nothing Qudiis 00a Sev ca esis crete tne een 19 
Paid up-to date ...c. 2506 24 co elebie eee nine een 48 
In arrears with Interest),...).4...% ss «emi eee 10 
In "arrears: with ‘Installments... ..5- 0... be eee 69 
In arrears with Interest and Installments........... 59 
| 205 
Interest in arrears, January 1, 1923................. $2,757.04 
Interest, charged during 1920 0. ee eee 8,933.45 
$11,690.49 
Interest paid during 1923.............. $9,027.71 
Interest charged off during 1923........ 65 
oe 9,028.36 
Interest in arrears, December 31, 1923........... $2,662.13 
Installments in arrears, January 1, 1923............ $29,581.96 
Installments charged during 1923.................. 47,421.84 
$77,003.80 
Installments paid during 1923.......... $44,855.46 
Installments charged off during 1923... 300.00 
Installments merged during 19%3........ 1,870.00 
Installments transferred to property, . 
during 1923 he aan een eee ee 300.00 
—————.__ 47,325.46 
Installments in arrears, December 31, 1923...... $29,678.34 
Principal outstanding, December 31, 1923........... $175,306.00 
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NORTHWESTERN LOANS. 





























SNES SOREN gee cP Hert os 055. wrasse bude chtys) Srotenel A ise shirt DND w/a Sane 121 
ert auEeCe COPE TODOTEY wis - sinc aa Ads Wee ede wo se 0 
Re CMMI ca ile le o2 atch Wal he aa)n'a nhs ovale # soool ware ys 5 
Sermereca to Profit and Lios6.. i... ck ace de odes Wns 0% 1 
meemeec with later Lioans. )\. 26.5026 tf hice sles te gee 3 
UNO IAURLULNY Rec) si rg eis vic tive bes 4 wei ate tae 10 

19 
mororce. December o1,:1925;.... 2.0. oe ee aha Os 102 
Oy OLEATE CO MTSE IR ps 0 pe ae 0 
RAMPEORIL RUC EUG na eM ey cinic ce dle se elude a cuss ule dives 6 
In arrears with Interest..... fae ictal ostuerstate © al Sak acage rst 8 
smenrrears wien Installments... ..... 605 6a0s ci chee 25 
In arrears with Interest and Installments........... 63 
102 
Interest in arrears, January 1, 1923............... $9,496.10 
PieereemCoarwed GCUTING 19252 v.66 6 ok sales elds o's 4,450.19 
$13,946.29 
acerest paid during 1923..,...:.......... $4,820.83 
Interest charged off during 1923.......... 361.00 
——_—— 5,181.83 
Interest in arrears, December 31, 1923........ $8,764.46 
Installments in arrears, January 1, 1928............ $41,842.70 
Installments charged during 1923...... Whe -sorarctoheceterase 13,888.96 
$55,731.66 
Installments paid during 1923.......... $8,537.68 
Installments merged during 1923........ 589.53 
Installments transferred to property 1923. 4,398.12 
Installments charged off during 1923.... 182.20 
————_—— 18,707.53 
Installments in arrears, December 31, 1923.. $42,024.13 
Principal outstanding, December 31, 1923......... $88,858.43 


In 1901 we granted 27 loans to certain settlers in the Colony of 
Wapella, Saskatchewan, Canada. These have all been repaid. 
All subsequent loans in Canada were made by the J. C. A., we acting 


as its agents until 1907, when all Canadian matters were 
to a special committee in Montreal. 
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turned over 


Home BuitpinG, CREDIT UNION AND MISCELLANEOUS LOANS. 




















TOTAG SLOANS yore stet mle yletw ie ahi vice aint aR) Meet hte tae 101 
Transierred. to Property ).'.).5) Aiton esis wanes eon ee 2 
Charged ‘to Profit and ‘Lioss:.'.\00)).).0).0 0p Ve. ee uae 1 
Repaid. in foll ss sss yy Peay sa. see Vy Me nee 20 

23 
In force, December 31, 1923........... eg, ee 78 
NOthing Gua. fe otic it Clas cies went inion ce a ee 12 
Paid up to date! s. e802 ayia pee seers oe 22 
Iniarrears with Interest). 3.9. ag saa ee eee 4 
In arrears with Installments: 007, 225% J. sue es eee 23 
In arrears with Interest and Installments............ 17 
78 
Interest in arrears, January 1, 19237...) 4 .¢5 see $2, 249.67 
Interest charged during 1923.4. eee 1,299.48 
$4,049.15 
Interest paid during 1923................ $2,690.43 
Interest charged off during 1923......... 148.30 
ee 2,838.73 
Interest in arrears, December 381, 1923.......... $1,210.42 
Installments in arrears, January 1, 1923.............. $12,204.18 
Installments charged during 1923................ 11,445.86 
$23,650.04 
Installments paid during 1923........... $12,239.61 
Installments transferred to property in 
LO Ds ati aisne eeetete ares a larete cats ce ee meee or ge 1,606.45 
we 13,846.06 
Installments in arrears, December 31, 1923 ..... $9,803.98 
Principal outstanding, December 31, 1923........... $46,679.68 
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J. C. A. ACCOUNT. 




















EE EMT Se Ag PRG an a oiRa wo 'r balovere ©. viet. @ a est 9 
Peer anei nll sc. aes Rr i ae the batd aah Ss Ste stink 1 
Gharged to Profit and: Loss. 3.0... wk eee vee 0 

—_—— iy 
POPLOLUG.: LIECOM DEL Gla Ld eO ly acids geqin s. VAR or a vine m pink 8 
IRIMRIE OLAS CEO oS OG Gas gs Wi ate Veg oD m wie rw oi wets t 1 
WEIR ETOATS (WILD ILTILOTOBG 200-2 oi.7)) cere So cattle ws eS as 0 
fieerrears with Installments.) Jt ict c. ee ea ee le 6 
In arrears with Interest and Installments ..... ..... 1 
a 8 
Interest in arrears, January 1, 1923................. $33.90 
Interest-charged during 1923.................2..... 181.49 
$215.39 
Interest paid during 1923 ..... ........ $185.47 
Interest charged off in 1923............ 27.24 
aed 212.71 
Interest in arrears, December 31, 19238.......... $2.68 
Installments in arrears, January 1, 1923............. $3,303. 74 
Installments charged during 1923............./..... 150.00 
$3,453. 74 
Installments paid during 1923.......... $275.00 
Installments charged off during 1923.... 145.33 
; be 420.33 
Installments in arrears, December 31, 1923...... $3,033.41 
Principal outstanding, December 31, 1923........... $3,533.41 
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J. A. A. S. OF AMERICA ACCOUNT. 


Toran. LOANS. +s oh ence > coeciset Soe p ee ee 


In force, December 31, 1923....... iss Wea eto 


Paid up'to dates. a... sass ae one 
In arrears with Interest... ....\ 2.22... eee 





Interest in arrears, January 1, 1923................ 
Interest charged during 19237 7 te eee oe 


Interest paid during 1923).% 7-2) pee ee 


Interest in arrears, December 31, 1923.......... 


Installments in arrears, January 1,1923............. 
Installments charged during 1923/0. 3.20... eee 


$995.98 
72.84 


$1,068.77 


47.51 


$1,021.26 


$3,982.87 
86.94 


$4,069.81 


Installments paid during 1923.20... oe ees 


Installments in arrears, December 31, 1928..... 


Principal outstanding, December 31, 1923........... 
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86.94 


$3,982.87 


$7,232.52 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT BY YEARS COVERING 


oe ee ee eo ee 


oe er ee ee eee 


eevee eee ee 


eee eee eee 


Se 18) 61 6 oe: 14 6 8. 


eovovee+- eee 


see er eee es 


eee ere eee 


eee ee eee ee 


eoeeet seven 


ere eer eee se 


“4 eee ewes 


eS 2 8 6 ee 2 6 oe 8 








ALL LOANS. 
Principal Interest 

Collected. Collected. 
$3,459.76 $1,301.83 
8,227.16 3,709.93 
11,220.73 4,881.35 
19,059.56 5,099.05 
99,945.84 6,591.39 
22,782.10 7,351.05 
729,241.23 8,528.06 
33,731.39 11,542.49 
50,031.57 12,859.10 
61,340.08 16,813.87 
75,804.95 18,839.91 
87,757.30 23,330.18 
94,409.42 27,473.18 
100,711.94 32,075.46 
97,635.63 36,015.18 
122,442.21 37,579.29 
150,360.26 43,369.70 
174,351.94 47,425.30 
211,947.97 52,076.83 
262,945.82 48,622.46 
239,671.72 50,397.47 
239,581.18 54,302.02 
226,917.70 56,576.11 
228,853.85 61,622.66 


Principal 
Outstanding. 


$112,826.18 
139,117.75 
162,693.53 
199,206.86 
234,036.24 
266,681.33 
318,792.51 
374,376.23 
480,052.45 
556,918.10 
705,742.90 
815,069.48 
933,694.32 
1,064,046.08 
1,138,894.94 
1,133,549. 24 
1,116,881.78 
1,126,348.60 
1,078, 453.89 
1,078,488. 70 
1, 212,021.28 
1,278,416 .83 
1,294,911.44 
1,249,462.40 








Interest Due 
and Unpaid. 


SS |) |W —————————— ._ | 


$1,457.63 
1,942.57 
2,095.02 
2,885.72 
3,399.37 
3,989.00 
5,566.08 
6,026.52 
7,316.40 
9,416.09 
12,114.05 
16,555.33 
23,710.98 
31,767.33 
38,245.02 
39,203.05 
31,602.78 
29 485.02 
24,913.93 
22,112.75 
22,170.42 
26,032.33 
29,799.46 
28,280.56 





The books and accounts.of the Society have been regularly 
audited by 


Messrs. TOUCHE, NIVEN & COMPANY, 


Public Accountants. 
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